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During the twenty years of ANTIQUES?’ activity, more has been 
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Cherished fallacies as to the source of the household goods of our an- 
cestors, such, for instance, as so-called Lowestoft china, have been 
corrected. 
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locality from that of another have been discovered. 
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pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved from oblivion and have 
been associated with surviving examples of their work. 


Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
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Co the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


Ovtp-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corre- 
spondence. Ihe membership of the Society is much smaller than it should 
be and the necessity for increase is very great. Your codperation will be highly 
appreciated and for your convenience a nomination blank follows: 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Assoctate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
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Address 


for Membership in the Society. 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for fu- 
ture generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New 
England and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

‘The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Har- 
rison Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $818,146.65.. 

It publishes Otp-TimeE New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A CORPORATION DuLy INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


Note — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 
lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of OLp-Timkt NEW ENGLAND published at Boston, Massachusetts, for October 1, 1944 


State of Massachusetts [ - 
County of Suffolk oe 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Wm. Sumner Appleton, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the OLD-T1iME NEw ENGLAND and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, assistant editor, and business 
manager are: — 


Publisher, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF N, E. ANTIQUITIES, 141 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston. 

Editor, WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 

Assistant Editor, Miss E. V. Morrison, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Business Manager, WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 


2. That the owner is: THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
ANTIQUITIES, INC., 141 Cambridge St., Boston (a charitable, educational, historical 
organization ). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is: Not required. 

Wan. SUMNER APPLETON, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of October 1944. 
Tuomas F. MCNICHOLS, Notary Public 


SEAL. | (My commission expires May 4, 1945.) 
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The Scope of THooden Hare and the Part it 
Played in History 


By Mary EarLeE GouLp 


HE late Dr. Henry Mercer, his- 

torian and writer, of Doyles- 

town, Pennsylvania, often re- 
marked that primitive utensils offered 
more intimate history than early furni- 
ture, glass or china. In wooden ware and 
the early fireplace utensils, each utensil 
and implement suggests the labors that 
were performed and the workmanship 
reveals much of the early life. 

Until one sees a collection of wooden 
ware such as mine, now numbering over 
one thousand pieces, he little realizes the 
part wood played in the lives of our an- 
cestors. It was a mighty task to fell the 
countless thousands of trees and prepare 
them for household use. The trees were 
maple, birch, beech, pine, ash, oak, chest- 
nut, hickory, gum, basswood, whitewood 
and poplar, also maple sugar and cherry 
trees. Added to these was the foreign 
wood, lignum vitae, brought back in 


whaling vessels. 

The Indians used the wart on the ash 
and maple trees for their bowls, for the 
gnarly, twisted grain was very strong. 





The Colonists, too, made many recep- 
tacles from the wart—bowls, mortars, 
shovels, scoops, covered urns and salts— 
and these are beautiful pieces, and rare. 

Soft wood, hard wood, wood that had 
resilience, wood that bent easily, wood 
that resisted borers, wood for wet pur- 
poses, wood for ornamentation—all this 
knowledge was discovered by the early 
pioneers, and few mistakes were made, 
judging by the age and condition of this 
wooden ware. There are no positive rec- 
ords to be had in regard to the age of 
these utensils and implements, but cir- 
cumstantial evidence, period characteris- 
tics and a few dated heirlooms show that 
two hundred and more years have elapsed 
since household duties were first perform- 
ed with this wooden ware. 

Wooden table ware tells us how our 
ancestors gradually created utensils to 
hold food. Perhaps the first utensil of man 
was a bowl of stone, and then of wood. 
With a bowl came a spoon, or scoop, made 
from horn, bone, gourds, and finally of 
wood. A large bowl held the stews and 
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Two Odd Noggins 


RIGHT-HAND ONE MADE FROM JOINT Ol 
BAMBOO WITH A WOODEN HANDLE ADDED. 


porridges, and eventually each member 
of the family probably had his own bowl. 

Across the water, presumably in Rus- 
sia, the early table was a thick, wide plank, 
laid on trestles or standards, and in the 
plank were hollows, gouged out to serve 
as bowls for each member partaking of the 
meal. Similar oaken planks on trestles 
were used by our ancestors, but no records 
show that there were hollows substituting 
for bowls. The plank table could be 
washed and stood on end against the wall, 
making more room in that all-too- 
crowded kitchen, or “‘hall” as it was first 
called. 

Gradually came more wooden utensils, 
including plates, pitchers, salt bowls and 
small salts, sugar bowls and spoon holders. 
The plates were called trenchers, and the 
custom in those early days of thrift was 
that two of the family should partake 
from one trencher. The pitchers, called 
noggins, made in sizes of one cup, two 
cups and three cups, were passed from 
mouth to mouth, the common drink be- 
ing cider, both for children and grown- 
ups. Ihe family salt was a large affair of 
wood, and stood on the table —a dividing 








‘Large Herb Box 


SHOWN WITH CONTRASTING PILL 


AND JEWELRY BOX. 


BOXES 


line for guests of rank and those with 
none. Sugar bowls vary in size from those 
of six inches to others of twenty inches, 
holding for many years the sugar of the 
maple trees. Spoon holders followed in 
due time for the spoons and dainty wood- 
en butter knives. 

A very recent addition to the collection 
is a rare wooden platter, thirty-five inches 
long and seventeen inches wide, with a 
six-inch rim, the thickness of the wood be- 
ing more than one inch. It was used in 
serving a stuffed pig when it was brought 
to the table with its head on and an apple 
in its mouth. 

‘The wooden pantry boxes are an in- 
teresting array, of all sizes and shapes, 
those made by hand and those turned out 
by the early box factories. ‘The smallest 
boxes were for pills, round and oval, some 
as small as three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, the oval ones fastened with 
glue because the wood was so thin. Next 
in size are the boxes for spices and soda, 
and there are few pantry shelves of the 
older generations that do not still boast 
of a grandmother’s “sody”’ box. 


‘There are two distinct classes of pantry 
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Thirty-five inch long Pig Platter 


y the Shakers and 
those made by the Colonists. “The Shaker 
boxes are oval, cut with laps called “‘fin- 
gers,” each box with two, three or four 


boxes—those made by 


fingers, according to the size. [he Shakers 
used copper nails to fasten the fingers and 
to fasten the box to its bottom and the 
cover to its rim. The boxes were made in 
sets, or nests, first of twelve to a set and 
later of nine. 

The Colonists created their boxes with 
no rigid uniformity such as was required 
by the Shakers. ‘There are as many differ- 
ent kinds of laps as there are boxes, and 
they are fastened with copper nails, iron 
tacks, iron nails and even tucked in with 
no nails. Some are sewed with heavy 
thread and one is fastened with a weav- 
ing of a wire. The nails were hand- 
wrought in those first years. The covers 
and bottoms are fastened with wooden 
shoe-cobbler pegs of birch. ‘The Shakers 
confined themselves to using maple or 
birch, but the Colonists used maple, birch, 
beech, ash, oak and bird’s-eye maple, with 
pine tops and bottoms. 

Next in size to the boxes for spice and 
soda are those for meals and sugar, while 
still larger, the largest in the family, were 
the herb boxes. These odd boxes, both 





large and small, are oval in shape, with 
few exceptions. 

The round nest of boxes made by the 
Colonists came at the time of factories, 
in the 19th century, which made wooden 
ware of every description. 

Boxes for cheese were large and round 
made of oak, plain or quartered, or of 
ash, with odorless white pine covers and 
bottoms. They were lapped and nailed, 
as cheeses were covered with cheese cloth 
and the nails did not come in contact with 
the cheese. Boxes for butter were made of 
pine staves with hoops of oak or ash, and 
pine covers and bottoms. The staves al- 
lowed for expansion and contraction nec- 
essary for the moist butter, packed in with 
a tamp. The hoops had locked laps, but- 
ton-hole and tab ends fitted into each 
other with no nail fastenings. 

Buckets and tubs have hoops with lock- 
ed laps, like the butter boxes. The ends 
of the earliest laps were notched and 
tucked under, with a long peg to keep 
the lap secure. Then came laps with the 
button-hole end and then those that lap- 
ped over and were fastened with nails or 
brads, first hand-wrought and later ma- 
chine-made. 


‘There water and 


buckets for 


were 
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Pie Box for carrying two pies 


milk, with a bail handle, and two types 
of buckets for sap. The sap bucket hung 
on a spile driven into the maple tree to 
catch the dripping sap, and has one pro- 
truding stave handle with a hole by which 
it hung. The sap carrier has two protrud- 
ing stave handles with holes through 
which a rod was inserted, the rod serving 
as a carrier, hung on shoulder yokes. 

In the family of buckets are the piggins, 
smaller than the average bucket, with a 
long protruding stave handle by which 
they were carried. The piggin was used 
to catch the strippings at milking time or 
to hold the feed for young calves and 
young pigs. 

The sugar buckets have covers and 
were made in many sizes, from the small 
ones for apple butter to the large ones, 
standing two feet high, for sugar. The 
early ones have locked laps, while those 
made in factories have a lapped hoop. 

Tubs were of many sizes and for many 
purposes, including those to hold both 
small and large quantities of butter, to 
hold dye, standing on the hearth in readi- 
ness, to hold sour cream for making but- 
ter. Covered and uncovered tubs were 
used in making bread, and an unusual one 
in the collection measures twenty-seven 
diameter and sixteen inches 
deep, the entire sides covered with locked 


inches in 


laps. 


Sugar bowls 


The maple sugar tubs were large, 
those with no covers used in carrying the 
sap to the sugar house, and those with 
covers to hold the sugar. ‘The wrapped 
cakes were packed in a large tub with a 
cover and the soft sugar was kept in a 
covered tub with a spigot at the bottom 
from which drained the maple molasses. 

Wash tubs were not made by rule 
judging by their appearance, and they 
measure from a foot in diameter for the 
daily ablution to the large family wash 
tub measuring three feet in diameter, 
which was also used for bathing purposes. 

Keelers are the shallow tubs, round 
and oval, with two protruding staves with 
handle holes. Milk was poured into them 
to cool, to “*kiel,” hence the name. 

Kegs were staved and hooped with 
closed ends, and a plugged opening was 
made in one of the staves. ‘There were 
kegs for water and cider, to take to the 
fields, the triangular one called a rundlet 
for rum, those for powder, and a small 
one called a swigler, holding one swig. 
Canteens look like mouse traps, the carry- 
ing strap fastened on with leather holders. 
Wooden plugs sealed the holes of the kegs. 

One cannot see the box collection or 
the buckets and tubs without realizing 
that paint played an important part in the 


lives of our ancestors. Research work 
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brings to light the fact that paint was 
made from the clay in the soil — gray, red 
and yellow — mixed with the whites of 
eggs as a binder or with whey or skim 
milk, to produce paint, and colored with 
vegetable dyes. The favorite colors were 
green, gray, blue, yellow and red. Names 
have attached themselves to the colors and 
one hears of wagon-wheel blue, pumpkin 
yellow and coffin red. The red received 
its name from the fact that the Indians 
discovered a preserving property in the 
red clay and buried their dead in it, and 
this fact showed the Colonists the preserv- 
ing properties of paint made from the clay 
and they used it in painting their coffins. 
Spring housecleaning meant a fresh coat 
of paint on boxes and buckets, including 
as well the pantry shelves and the floors 
and walls in both pantry and kitchen. 
Butter churns show creative minds. 
The early ones are tall and slender cylin- 
drical tubs, hooped and staved, tapering 
at the top. A plunger fits into the cover, 
with a long handle and crossed bars at the 
bottom, which churned the butter as the 
plunger was worked up and down. 
Some ends are perforated slabs, through 
which the cream poured. Large churns 
were made like oblong boxes on a frame, 
with a fitted cover and a dasher. ‘These 
could be rocked by hand with handles at 
the top, and some were ingeniously fitted 
with rockers, like a cradle, so that the 
churn could be kept in motion with the 
foot while the busy housewife plied her 
hands with sewing or other needle work. 
The pump churn was used for large quan- 
tities of milk and the barrel churn could 
be turned by horse power, while the later 
factories produced a round churn on a 
standard, operated by an iron crank. 
One of the most interesting units in 
the collection is that for washing. In those 
early days a young woman had a large 


dowry because washing was done but 
once or twice a year and the blankets and 
sheets, made at home with wool and flax 
raised on the farm, had to carry through 
until washing time. Clothes were doubt- 
less taken to the brook and beaten with 
wooden clubs, as such clubs will testify. 

The dolly is a heavy club which was 
used to churn the clothes in a tub, the 
idea coming from the dolly used by miners 
in separating ore from dirt. ‘The dolly for 
washing Is extremely heavy with two deep 
corrugations at the bottom which caught 
the clothes and churned them about as it 
was twisted and turned. The pounder 
was another tool used in a pounding bar- 
rel and it cleaned the clothes by suction, 
the first principle which was a forerunner 
of the modern suction machines. The 
pounder was a long handle with a heavy 
head made cup shape or with many holes 
in it to make for the suction. 

‘The first wash board was a narrow 
slab of wood with corrugations and a 
handle, and called a scrubbing stick. Wash 
boards followed in many styles, some hav- 
ing spools, put in both crosswise and up 
and down, coming at the time of the spool 
bed era. Patent arrangements had their 
share in helping the hard-working house- 
wife; one arrangement is a board of 
wooden rods to which is fastened a con- 
traption with corrugations which rubbed 
the clothes and saved the knuckles. Also 
a patented affair is the washer which in- 
cluded a tub in the transaction—a set of 
small rollers below a corrugated wringer, 
turned by an iron crank and mangling the 
clothes as they passed in and out of the 
water. At about the same time, in 1874, 
someone conceived a wonderful idea and 
wrought it in iron; it has a suction cup of 
tin turned by a crank, much like an egg 
beater of modern times. 

Clothes pins measure as much as eight 
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Shaker Herb Trap 


25 INCHES LONG, 17 INCHES WIDE; PAINTED 
YELLOW WITH RED BOTTOM. 


inches, this large size used to hold the 
heavy sheets and blankets, and, like the 
smaller sizes, made by hand with the help 
of a gimlet or a lathe. 

Ironing was called smoothing and was 
done with a smoothing board of wood. 
This is a long, narrow and thin slab of 
wood, with corrugations on one side and 
a handle and knob on the other. ‘The sheet 
was wound on a roller, in diameter the 
size of one’s wrist, and the smoothing 
board rolled this back and forth, smooth- 
ing and drying. Irons were first called sad 
irons and then flat irons and appeared 
when cast iron was a common material, 
in the late 18th century. 

The array of pantry tools seems end- 
less, for each man created his own, with 
the suggestions of his wife. There are fancy 
rolling pins and cooky rollers. There are 
pie crimpers of bone and wood, and a rare 
jigger of cast brass which cut out cookies. 
There are endless scoops and stirrers, 
ranging from the two-inch one for sugar, 
the scoop that had one end for stirring and 
the other for scooping, to the nine-foot 
stirrer for apple butter that was made in 
huge copper or brass kettles out in the open 
or in the wash house. There is an egg 
beater made like a tiny splintered broom, 





Horsehair and Wlire Pieves 
USED TO SIFT HERBS FOR MEDICINI 4 FRONT 
SET OF FIVE FOUND IN A DOCTOR’S OFFICE. 


and one made by slashing the end of a 
twig and used by twirling the twig be- 
tween the hands. Cream scoops made like 
a shell, handleless flour scoops, a three- 
foot long stirrer for maple sugar, a stirrer 
for hasty pudding, one for soap, a paddle 
to stir the dough in the bread trough, and 
a thin knife for cutting the loaves, a curd 
knife to break the curds after they had 
drained in the cheese basket —all of these 
show by stains and by wear for what pur- 
pose they were made and how long they 
had performed service. There are many 
butter moulds and prints, and the family 
of bowls shows a great need for such 
utensils. 

Mortars and pestles make a collection 
in themselves, and the wood from which 
they were made is a study for the wood 
enthusiast. Small mortars used by doctors 
for crushing herbs, those for snuff with a 
shallow cavity, the household mortars 
for spices, sugar, salt and herbs, of various 
shapes and sizes, the heavy ones of lignum 
vitae made and used on whaling vessels, 
where the weight was a necessary con- 
sideration when the boat tossed on the 
high seas, large grain mortars for use in 
the barn, standing three feet high, and 
the very old samp mortar used by the In- 
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dians in making their samp porridge — all 
of these show how food came to the home 
in coarse form and had to be pounded and 
crushed before it could be used. 

Graters of tin, the sausage gun of tin, 
curd breakers of wood with wooden teeth, 
lard squeezers, shoulder yokes, chopping 
knives of endless variety (there are fifty- 
two in the collection), a chopping tray 
worn through with a piece of pierced tin 
replacing the bottom and making it into 
a grater and a strainer —all these homely 
things show the ingenuity of man as he 
helped lessen the load of the housewives. 

Sieves show beautiful workmanship, 
some made of horses’ manes and cows’ 
tails, and others made of a fine silk mesh 
called bolting cloth or a coarse black 
thread cloth. ‘They were made with hoops 
varying in size from those of two inches 
for sifting herbs for medicine to those of 
fifteen inches for sifting flour,some woven 
with colored strands to make a design. 

Splint played an important part aside 
from being used for chair seats. There 
are splint cheese baskets, eel traps, ox 
muzzles, clam baskets, vinegar funnels, 


apple-drying baskets, winnowing sieves 
and winnowing baskets. Making splint is 
a study in itself and a collection of it well 
repays the collector. 

The Indian splintered birch broom is a 
work of art. There are long floor brooms, 
shorter ones for sweeping out the bake 
oven before the loaves of bread were slid 
in on a bread peel and for cleaning kettles, 
and the tiny one for beating eggs or whip- 
ping cream. Young boys made these 
brooms and took them to the village to 
sell, earning money for jackknives. 

It seems as if all the varieties of wood- 
en ware could never be gathered into one 
collection, for there are so many different 
things, and they are continually being 
found. Every locality and each family 
produced its own utensils from the wood 
lying at hand, and when worn out new 
ones were whittled and perhaps made a 
bit more satisfactory than the old. Be- 
cause discarded wooden ware was readily 
used for kindling wood, it is fortunate for 
collectors that so much has been pre- 
served from destruction. History is there 
for the collector. 





Splintered Birch Brooms 


SMALLEST FOR BEATING EGGS, LARGER ONES 
FOR CLEANING BAKE OVENS AND KeTTLES. 
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Miles Dudley House, Guilford, Connecticut 


Che Miles Dudley House, Guilford, Connecticut 


By J. FREDERICK KELLY 


HE settlement of Guilford was 

begun in 1629, and the town 1s, 

accordingly, one of the earliest in 
the New Haven Colony. Lying some six- 
teen miles east of New Haven, on the 
tidewater of Long Island Sound, Guil- 
ford is remarkable for the extraordinary 
number of its ancient houses. While the 
majority of them are products of the 18th 
century, a considerable number are 17th 
century work, and some few date back 
even to the earliest years of the settlement. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if any other town in 
Connecticut has as rich a heritage of 17th 
and 18th century houses in relation to its 
size as Guilford. 


Against even so unusual an architec- 


tural background as this, the house lo- 
cally known as the Miles Dudley house 
stands forth because of its rare, if not 
unique features. In fact, certain items of 
workmanship and decoration within it do 
not appear, as far as I am aware, in any 
other Connecticut house. The discovers 
of these points of remarkable architectur- 
al interest, long hidden by later construc- 
tion and finish, has been brought about by 
the desire of the present owner, who re- 
cently acquired it, to restore the house to 
its original state as far as compatible with 
the requirements of present-day living. 
According to a marker placed on the 
front of the house during the Connecticut 


Tercentenary Celebration, 1707 was the 


The photographs illustrating this article were taken by and the two floor plans drawn by 
Mr. J. Frederick Kelly, Architect, of New Haven, Connecticut. 
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year of building. However, this date is not 
supported by the architectural evidence of 
the earliest part of the house, which 
strongly suggests that the time of erection 
was probably some quarter of a century 
earlier, judging from similar work in 
other houses whose dates are definitely 
known. 

This unusual house stands at the south- 
east corner of Fair Street and U.S. High- 
way No. 1, facing westward. Until recent 
years, when the latter highway was con- 
structed to permit through traffic to by- 
pass Guilford on the north, the structure 
was one of a row of early houses facing 
upon Fair Street, and hence did not oc- 
cupy a corner position as it does now. 
Like other early houses in Guilford, it 
stands close to the street, from which it is 
set back about 12 feet. 

Examination and study make it clear 
that the Miles Dudley house was original- 
ly of two-room plan, two full stories in 
height, with the usual garret above, and 
that subsequently a leanto was added 
across the back, converting it into a so- 
called “‘saltbox.”’ Later, a second one- 
room leanto—its roof a continuation of the 
first leanto roof — was added at the north- 
east corner, and at a still later date a 
story-and-a-half wing was built onto the 
southern end of the house. 

Evidence found within the house dur- 
ing its restoration indicates that the win- 
dows in the original, main part of two- 
room plan in all probability were, in the 
beginning, of casement form, and that the 
covering of the exterior walls consisted of 
riven oak clapboards, applied directly to 
the studs without boarding underneath. 
Now, however, all the windows contain 
vertically sliding sash, and the narrow 
clapboards that cover the walls are of 
white pine. 

The front of the house now displays a 


different scheme of fenestration in each 
story ; a somewhat unusual arrangement. 
Each chamber of the second floor has but 
a single window in the front wall, where- 
as the corresponding rooms below, on the 
first floor, have two apiece. The single 
window scheme is the older of the two; 
this is evident from marks of patching 
within the house, and the lower ends of 
studs that were cut off atsill level to permit 
setting the frames that are now in the 
lower story. The sash of all these windows 
contain 7 by 9g inch glass, and are four 
lights wide, except that above the front 
entrance, which is but three lights in 
width. The upper sash in each opening are 
two lights high, the lower sash three. 

Considering the age of the house, and 
certain evidence within it that will be dis- 
cussed more fully later on, there is suffi- 
cient reason to assume that the original 
windows in the portion built first were 
casements as I have already said, even 
though no vestige of either frames or sash 
now remains. If such assumption is cor- 
rect, they were small, for at that time the 
leaded glass they contained was both scarce 
and costly. Judging, indeed, from such 
examples as still exist elsewhere in Con- 
necticut, these early casements were quite 
narrow, being only as wide as the space 
between two studs set at regular intervals 
permitted. Accordingly, the original case- 
ments of this house were very much small- 
er, both in width and height, than the 
windows now in place, and it is quite evi- 
dent why the introduction of the latter 
caused the disappearance of all traces of 
the former. 

The present front entrance, which is 
not the original, consists of a panelled 
door, with narrow sidelights, flanked by 
heavy, plain pilasters supporting an entab- 
lature. Since all details of this present en- 
trance are typical of the Greek Revival 
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Figure 1 


period, the indication is that the original 
front doorway was replaced by it, prob- 
ably about 1830-1835. 

The main cornice extending across the 
front of the house is of the box type, typi- 
cal of mid-18th century Connecticut 
work. It is built up with simple mouldings, 
and probably is not as old as the earliest 
part of the house. Moulded rake boards 
finish the rakes, in the conventional man- 





ner. The roof over the original portion — 
now covered with tin, but shingled origi- 
nally—is steep in pitch; that of the added 
leanto Is a continuation of it. The roof of 
the second leanto is somewhat flatter. 
Reference to the first floor plan (Fig- 
ure I) shows that the front entrance 
opens into a small porch or entry con- 
taining the stairs, which are built against 
the front wall of the central chimney 
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Figure 2 


stack of stone. The fact alone that the 
handrail and balusters of these stairs are 
mahogany indicates that the work 1s not 
original; furthermore, the plain, oval rail 
and the rectangular balusters are not de- 
tails belonging to 17th century work. It is 
not unlikely that this stair replaced the 
original when the present front entrance 
was installed and the south wing added, 
probably during the first part of the 19th 


century. They are unusually narrow and 
extremely steep, due to the fact that they 
had to be built within the confines of the 
original stairs, which, as was customary 
in 17th century Connecticut work, dis- 
played these characteristics. 

From the porch, a door on the left leads 
into the north front room, which was the 
parlor of the original house. Here the in- 
terest centers in the fireplace wall, which 
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Fireplace Lintel in Parlor 


MILES DUDLEY HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


contains a generous fireplace, built of stone 
and spanned by a heavy lintel of hewn oak. 
The painted decoration on this lintel is the 
outstanding feature of the house, for it is 
unique. It is crudely done, as old as the 
lintel itself in all probability, and consists 
of alternating, rounded daubs or spots of 
dull red and black paint. The original de- 
sign is now not too clear, but there is some 
indication of an effort to connect these 
spots, which may have been intended to 
represent flowers — possibly roses —by run- 
ning, vine-like lines in black. It is regret- 
table that the design, partly effaced by 
age and wear, has been further obliterated 
by ax-hacking over the lower half of the 
lintel. ‘This was done to make plaster ad- 
here to the timber, at the time the fire- 
place was reduced in size, for, when the 
present restoration of the house began, 


two later, smaller fireplaces were found 
built within the original one; a wooden 
mantle framed the later of the two, and 
areas of patched plaster surrounded it. 
Not until all this later work had been re- 
moved was the original lintel and its amus- 
ing, primitive decoration brought to light. 

Adjoining the fireplace lintel, at its left- 
hand end, there is a small, rectangular 
niche, formed in the stone masonry of the 
stack. It is entirely lined with original 
plaster, which likewise covers all the ma- 
sonry of the fireplace wall. The painted 
decoration of the lintel continues into this 
niche, and may have extended beyond it 
originally, as far as the rear chimney post. 

The fireplace in this room is of singular 
interest for two reasons. First, it exhibits a 
characteristic feature of very early work 
in having but little splay, i.e., its sides are 
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The Parlor 


MILES DUDLEY HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


nearly at right angles with the vertical 
plane of the wall, and second, it still re- 
tains its plastered lining of clay mixed with 
hay, and applied over the masonry to a 
thickness of about 1% inches. I have long 
been of the opinion that all Connecticut 
17th century stone fireplaces were thus 
plastered originally, for practically with- 
out exception they exhibit such plastering 
in the throats, even to-day. There is rea- 
son, supported by the evidence here as well 
as that found elsewhere, to believe that 
it was customary to carry this coating of 
clay down to the hearth. The reason why 
we do not generally find it now in the 
earliest houses is probably because it has 
been burned away by the heat of many 
fires or knocked off by the careless tossing 
on of fuel. 

At the corners of the room the posts 





are exposed, and like all the rest of the 
house framework, they are of hewn oak. 
They display the shouldered form char- 
acteristic of 17th century work in Guil- 
ford; here the offset between the heavier 
shoulder and the more slender lower por- 
tion being in the form of a handsome and 
boldly cut cyma recta. In addition to this 
decorative treatment, the exposed angles 
are chamfered. Hewn and chamfered 
girts are visible at the tops of all walls. 
The original finish of lath and plaster 
covers the three outside walls of this room, 
and extends to the floor without base- 
boards. This omission of baseboards, while 
quite common in Rhode Island, is exceed- 
ingly rare in Connecticut. The plaster 
contains many bits of oyster shell, indi- 
cating the source of the lime, and the lath 
to which it is applied are of split white 








Rear Chimney Post in Parlor 


MILES DUDLEY HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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The Hall or Keeping-Room 


MILES DUDLEY HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


cedar, averaging about 1 inch by 34 inch 
in cross section. ‘The plaster is heavily 
haired with red cattle hair. The ceiling, 
though now covered with lath and plaster, 
was unplastered originally. Later work 
likewise is the casing of the summer beam 
overhead, which occupies its conventional 
thwartwise position and extends from end 
girt to chimney girt. 

The corresponding room on the op- 
posite side of the stack—the living-room, 
hall, or keeping-room as one may choose 
to designate it—is also one of singular in- 
terest. Its fireplace, similar to but even 
larger than that in the parlor, has been re- 
stored to its original size by the removal 
of the masonry forming two later fire- 
places, one built inside the other, and both 
within it. Built into its back wall, there is 
that extremely rare feature, a bake oven 


domed over with stone. It is rather small, 
and nearly circular. Its position, within 
the fireplace, accounts for the fact that, 
as customary when thus placed, it has no 
separate flue of its own. Also built into 
the back of this fireplace is an interest- 
ing little niche, but 9! 
inches deep, and 6 inches high. Such 


5 inches wide, 81% 
small niches appear quite often as adjuncts 
of 17th century fireplaces in Connecticut. 
‘Their purpose is not definitely known, but 
it is not unlikely that they were intended 
as places to keep salt or flint and steel, 
possibly both. Mention should be made of 
the fact that this fireplace displays the 
same clay plastering over its masonry as 
its mate, on the opposite side of the stack. 
Its hewn oak lintel has likewise suffered 
later mutilation, for a section along its 
lower edge has been cut away to provide 
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room for the stone lintel of one of the later 
fireplaces built within the original open- 
ing. 

The three outer walls of this room still 
retain the better part of their original cov- 
ering of wide, unpainted, whitewood 
boards with handsomely moulded edges. 
In early Connecticut houses of stud con- 
struction such as this, the wainscot was 
generally applied horizontally on the out- 
side walls, this being a logical arrange- 
ment since it afforded ease of nailing to 
the vertical supports. Here, however, the 
boards run vertically. This was accom- 
plished by first nailing horizontal strips or 
grounds to the studs of the outside walls; 
the areas between them were then cov- 
ered with split, cedar lath and clay plaster 
finishing flush with the grounds, and over 
this the wainscot was applied. The pur- 
pose of such plastering was, of course, to 
provide greater warmth in winter. 

In the south wall of this room —origi- 
nally an exterior wall, but now a partition 
between it and the added wing—there 
was found a patched opening in the wain- 
scot, 1534 inches wide, 2134 inches high, 
and 4 feet, 84 inches above the floor. Re- 
moval of the lath and plaster on the wing 
side of the wall revealed four bevelled cuts 
in the studs—two at the top and two at the 
bottom of the opening—intended to re- 
ceive the ends of the head and the sill re- 
spectively of an original window frame. 
Because of its very small size, it is ap- 
parent that this frame, long since re- 
moved, could have contained but a single 
sash. It seems but logical to assume, there- 
fore, that it was a casement, and that all 
the original windows of the main house 
were, in the beginning, of the same type. 

The floor of this room consists of square- 
edged oak boards, 1% inches thick, though 
a later floor of white pine has been laid 
over them. Hewn, shouldered posts of oak 


are visible at its corners, similar to those 
in the parlor, with hewn and chamfered 
girts at the tops of the walls. The recent 
removal of the plastered ceiling of later 
date reveals the framing scheme of the 
second floor. It consists of a hewn and 
chamfered summer beam, 8 by 10 inches 
in section, into which are framed 2% by 
41% inch joists, set 22 inches on centers. | 

‘The added leanto displays the custom- 
ary arrangement of three rooms original- 
ly. Behind the chimney-stack there is a 
large kitchen, with a small pantry or 
“butt’ry”’ at its northern end, and at its 
southern ‘end there was the usual bed- 
room, often referred to as the “birth and 
death room.” At some time the space orig- 
inally within the bed-room was added to 
the kitchen by the removal of the parti- 
tion separating the two, as marks of the 
original construction plainly indicate. 

The present back stair, built against 
the partition of vertical, feather-edged 
boards dividing the pantry from the kitch- 
en, is a later introduction. Indications 
show that an earlier stair, now removed, 
led up to the leanto garret from the south- 
west corner of the bed-room above men- 
tioned, for at that point a stair well is 
framed in the ceiling joists above, and the 
leanto side of the rear girt of the original 
house has been hewn away, to provide 
shoulder clearance for those using the 
stair. 

When the leanto was added, a stone 
fireplace and brick bake oven were built 
into the back of the chimney stack, but 
during the recent work on the house, the 
need of room for a furnace flue neces- 
sitated the removal of the oven. 

‘The second, added leanto contains a 
single, large room, and is devoid of inter- 
est. Also without special interest is the 
added wing, containing two rooms be- 
tween which is a brick fireplace. A bake 
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Parlor Chamber 


MILES DUDLEY HOUSE, GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


oven that originally adjoined the fire- 
place is now removed. 

Ascending to the second floor, we find, 
in the original part of the house, two large 
chambers that correspond with the parlor 
and hall below; between them is the 
chimney stack, with the upper stair porch 
in front of it. The present wall of lath and 
plaster at the back of the porch is not 
original. ‘This is shown by the fact that 
the front surface of the stack, 2 inches be- 
hind it, is heavily whitewashed. Here, as 
Was customary in many 17th century 
houses, the masonry of the stack was orig- 
inally left exposed and whitewashed in the 
porch. 

In the parlor chamber, the three outer 
walls are plastered and heavily white- 
washed, while the fireplace wall is fin- 
ished with wide, vertical boards of white- 





wood having delicately moulded edges. 
The original ceiling was formed by the 
exposed framing of the garret floor and 
the boards that covered it, all white- 
washed, but this is now concealed by later 
lath and plaster. 

In this room, the plastering of the walls 
extends down to the floor, without base- 
boards, in place of which a band of black 
paint, 5 inches high, was applied to the 
plaster. While painted bases such as this 
are found in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, I know of no other instance of 
it in Connecticut. 

The fireplace of this room is worthy of 
mention for, like that in the parlor be- 
low, its sides show almost no splay and it 
still has its original lining of clay, applied 
over the masonry. Its stone hearth is ele- 
vated several inches above the floor, and 
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traces that still remain of a heavy wooden 
strip extending across its outer edge indi- 
cate apparently that there was never a 
fore-hearth. 

The hall chamber, on the opposite side 
of the stack, is similar to the room just 
described, save that it has no fireplace. 
For some unaccountable reason, many 
17th century Connecticut houses were 
thus built with but one fireplace on the 
second floor, even though the stack was 
of ample size, as here, for the construc- 
tion of a fireplace in each chamber. ‘This 
chamber, like the other, now has a plas- 
tered ceiling that is work of a later date. 
In both, the ceilings are traversed by a 
heavy, hewn timber with chamfered 
edges, set midway between the end and 
chimney girts, and projecting below the 
plaster. Although they appear at first 
glance to be summers, running parallel 
with the ends of the house, these timbers 
are actually intermediate girts. They 
measure 81% by 11 inches in section, and 
each is directly below a pair of principal 
rafters in the roof frame above. ‘The gar- 
ret floor joists, 2% inches by 4 inches in 


~~ 





section, are framed in between the girts, 
and are spaced 22 inches on centers. 

The present stair to the garret follows 
the slope of the chimney stack on the back, 
and leads up from the leanto garret. Be- 
fore the addition of the leanto, the original 
garret stairs led up from the upper porch, 
in front of the chimney. 

The roof frame is a typical example of 
a purlin system and consists of six pairs 
of heavy, principal rafters, into which are 
framed lighter, horizontal purlins. The 
roof boards run up and down, as is al- 
ways the case with a purlin system. 

The only cellar beneath the house is 
that under the parlor and the northern 
end of the leanto. There is no evidence to 
indicate that there was originally an in- 
side stair to this cellar, leading down from 
the hall and in front of the chimney stack, 
as was customary. Hence it must be con- 
cluded that in order to reach the cellar 
originally, before the construction of the 
leanto from which the present cellar stairs 
lead down, it was necessary to do so by 
means of an outside, grade entrance, at 
the rear of the house. 
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S\uggestions for Christmas Gifts 


HY not make some friend a Christmas gift of membership in THE SocieTY For 

THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES, good from Christmas 
until March 1, 1946: Such a gift includes a subscription to the Society’s illustrated 
quarterly magazine, OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND, beginning with the January issue and 
including four to follow. 

This would not only } elp the Society meet one of its greatest needs — an increase 
in membership — but would, through the magazine articles, acquaint the recipient 
with the plendid work it is doing for New England’s antiquities. He would learn of 
the forty-seven properties which it owns, consisting of thirty-five houses, a grist mill 
and a cooperage shop, a meeting-house, a McIntire-designed barn, an old Marblehead 
fish shed, and two old family graveyards. He would learn further of the thousands of 
smaller antiquities the Society preserves in its New England Museum, or which help 
furnish its houses. 


Life Membership, $100.00 
Active Membership, $6.00 a year 
Associate Membership, $3.00 a year 


Another excellent Christmas gift would be a copy of the Society’s profusely illustrated 
publication, “Every Day Life in the Massachusetts Bay Colony,” by the late Mr. 
George Francis Dow, who was an outstanding authority on the buildings, household 
equipments, and manners and customs of early New England. (See advertisement on 
the outside back cover of this magazine. ) 


$10.00 for the special edition, postage prepaid. 


Checks should be made payable to CarLeton R. RicuMmonp, Treas., 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
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Have You Made Your Will? 





In this wav you can make sure that your estate will be distrib- 


uted in accordance with your wishes and not as inflexible in- 


heritance laws decree. Our Trust Department is thoroughly 


qualified to carry out your wishes in the capacity of Executor 


or Trustee. 


“Will Making —The Chart of an Estate” 


sent on request 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Sate Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


VUember Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








J. Robert Boomer 


PauL H. NeEwTu — ASSOCIATE 


Appraisals and Inventories 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 


is needed. 


97A NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 





WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alugy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


Magnolia Boston 























THE FIRST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


Early American Wooden Ware 


‘By Mary Earte Goutp 


Three (enturies of Wooden Ware History 


‘Twelve Chapters, 131 illustrations. 


Indispensable to Collectors 


‘Miss Gould has accomplished a praiseworthy feat in writing it, duubly 
praiseworthy because it is also a treatise on the manners and customs of 


those who used woodenware.’’ 


—Charles Messer Stow in N.Y. Sun. 


Now Ready—Price, $4.50 


Lo be followed by 


“Early Kitchens and Their fireplaces” 


The Pond-Ekberg Co., Pud/ishers 


Springheld g, Mass. 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention OL_p- TIME New 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising Is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 























OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


Please Notice Change of Address we are now at 
169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


“BLEAKHOUSE, about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, open as a 
Guest House, is a delightful haven at any season of the year. Pleasant atmos- 
phere, comfortable rooms, and delicious home cooking. Fine view of Mount 
Monadnock. Guests by the week, month or season. Under the competent 
management of Mrs. Walter S. Bingham. Telephone Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, 426. 


Tue Swerr-IvsLtey House, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 
achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 
interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 
capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. Telephone, Newburyport 
1540. 





























American Chippendale Card ‘lable 


attributed to Townsend, Rhode Island. Circa 1770. 
271% inches high, 32 inches wide and 14% inches deep. 


Small secret drawer in back of swinging leg. $350. 


Offered subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


2 ? 
; Antiqua x40NS, , Jewelers, G, ld and Sheen milhs 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Che Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795 
141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BosTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 
rHE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, 
WITH ITS NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM IN THE TWO CONNECTING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR, 








EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which 24 are offered for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 
THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 


The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Harrison Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 














